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subjugation of France!' The speech was starred with
sudden replies equally fervid and telling. Indeed, the
whole material of the oration was rich, strong, and gen-
uine. The effect wrought on the public mind was un-
mistakable: Plon-Plon had startled Europe; lie had
entered the Senate Chamber on that day with no other
reputation, so far as the general public was concerned,
than that of a sensualist and a dullard,- he came out of
It a recognised orator of the highest class. I have been
told that he lay back in his carriage and smoked his
cigar as he drove home from the Senate, to all appear-
ance -the same indolent, sullen, heavy, apathetic person-
age whom all Paris had previously known and despised.
Not very long after this speech I remember a certain
sensation created in the House of Commons one night.
Prince Napoleon, about whom the world was talking
just then, was seen occupying a seat on that bench
"which is technically called 'under the gallery.' The
seats under the gallery are on either side of the en-
trance doors of the House of Commons itself, are below
the Bar of the House, and run to right and left facing
the table and the Speaker's chair. All the benches on
either side, except each hack bench, are reserved for
members only; but each back bench is usually kept for
strangers of a certain distinction. They have the ad-
vantage of being almost on a level with the benches of
the House itself, from which speakers address the As-
sembly, and are, therefore, convenient for strangers who
have friends in the House, as these friends can sit near
them and talk with them while the debate is going on.
On one of those back benches sat Prince Napoleon;
and presently Disraeli rose from his place as Leader of
the Opposition and found a seat beside him. I need
hardly say that many eyes in the House and in the
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